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SPELLING. 


For several years we have labored earnestly to increase the inter- 
est of teachers, committees, and pupils, in the primary exercise of 
spelling, as a work which may be, and should be essentially com- 
pleted under ten or twelve yearsof age. In various parts of our 
State, we now witness encouraging signs of progress in this di- 
rection. Committees insist that this elementary drill shall be more 
prominent, teachers are introducing more varied and skilful meth- 
ods, and as a natural result, scholars are more interested and faith- 
ful in this study. Six years ago we never found children “‘ printing” 
their spelling lessons in any of our schools. Now in the Primary 
Schools, we often see the black-boards literally covered with col- 
umns of words in printing letters, where perhaps not a single scholar 
can yet write the alphabet in the Script hand. A few days since 
we found in one school fifty-seven columns of words neatly printed 
on the black-boards, which (as always should be the case in the 
Primary School) surrounded the room excepting only the windows 
and doors. Spelling has hitherto been slighted in various ways. 
Committees have underrated its importance. Teachers have evinced 
too little interest or art in teaching it. It has been an unvarying, 
monotonous exercise — the last of the session — and often deferred 
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“for more important studies,” till after the proper school time, 
when in the haste of the teacher, and the weariness and impatience 
of the pupils, eager for the expected and unduly delayed ‘ dismis- 
sion,” a lesson which in anticipation of such a contingency has been 
poorly prepared, is still worse conducted. 

Instead of being thus crowded to the last hurried moments of 
the session, spelling is beginning to hold the front rank, “the post 
of honor” even, in many of the lower grades of schools. Here 
certainly no lesson deserves to be more thoroughly studied and 
carefully recited, whether in written or oral spelling. 

Spelling lessons are often made up by the teacher from the names 
of common things — articles of dress, food, furniture, products of 
the garden and farm, tools of the farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, 
harness-maker, carriage-maker, names of trees, parts of a house, 
materials used in building, etc. Such words written by the teacher 
stand on the black-board a suitable time for the use of the school, 
and are studied with increased interest because they are the names 
of familiar things that every scholar wishes to remember. Spelling 
is also taught very properly to some extent in connection with 
reading, but there is no substitute for the spelling book. We have 
long sought to restore the ridiculed and rejected “ nonsense col- 
umns” to their old and just honor and use. The acknowledged 
advance recently made in spelling is due in no small degree to the 
better and more prominent use of the spelling book. 

We have often encountered doubts of the practicability and even 
possibility of mastering spelling under ten or twelve years of age. 
But our views on this subject, expressed long since, have been 
confirmed by wide and recent observations. The very law of memory 
favors this conclusion. In early life the memory is circumstantial, 
and naturally and easily grasps items, details, words, and their 
forms. In later years, while the memory grows more tenacious of 
principles, comprehensive facts, and general truths, it retains such 
minutie with difficulty. 

Facts as well as philosophy establish the same conclusion. Our 
limits will permit but one of many illustrations of this point within 
our knowledge. At the meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, held in Providence during the month of January last, 
a class of colored children of the average age of nine years, from 
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one of the Primary Schools of the city, came to the church where 
the session was held, to be examined. Being invited to designate 
the words which were to be put out to the class, the writer selected 
seventy-five from about thirty pages of Leach’s Speller, from the 
middle to the close of the book. But one word was misspelled. 
The following are the words: fuchsia, mnemotechny, ecclesiastes, 
eccentricity, cryptogamous, diarrhoea, apostrophe, sycophant, da- 
guerreotype, eleemosynary, clough, impuissance, condensable, 
cough, accessible, vermicelli, omniscient, pharisaical, coercion, 
eschscholtzia, miliary, hypocrisy, archetype, spontaneity, stubborn- 
ness, mischievous, exhibition, stereotype, contemptible, syllogism, 
requisite, analyze, tyrannic, infringement, botanic, abridgment, 
zephyr, pneumonics, quintessence, paraphernalia, pharmaceutical, 
intelligible, idiosyncrasy, encyclical, cylinder, burlesque, prodigi- 
ous, eviscerate, adolescence, hydrophobia, blasphemous, seraglio, 
poignancy, diaphragm, caitiff, horticulture, equipoise, compressing, 
superstructure, endowments, screaming, lattice, hydraulic, elastici- 
ty, standard, lettuce, decrepitude, sanctimonious, controversial, su- 
perstitious, piazza, ipecacuanha, mignonette, apocrypha, epicycloid. 

Such spelling we never witnessed from children of their years, 
except in former visits to this same colored school. As some 
visitors intimated that they do nothing but spell in the negro 
school, at our suggestion they were tried in reading, and their 
reading was natural, uncommonly distinct and expressive — almost 
as remarkably good for their years as their spelling. The superin- 
tendent of schgols, Daniel Leach, Esq., states that they compare 
very favorably in all their studies with any schools of their grade 
in the city. 

We have had some very excellent spelling in our own schools 
the last year, and although not quite equal to the Providence 
spellers, yet good enough to substantiate the proposition laid down 
on this subject, and stimulate all the teachers of Primary Schools 
to labor hopefully for similar results. Let the spelling lessons be 
more thoroughly studied, by reading them, and by printing them on 
the slate and black-board, and by all the variety of methods which 
an ingenious teacher can devise to relieve the monotony of the ex- 
ercise. The Providence spellers frequently drill each other in four 
divisions of six or eight in each corner of the school-room, where 
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each in turn, or according to merit, plays teacher, and puts out the 
words, and the work is done with so much quiet earnestness and 
propriety, as to keep all busy and give less interruption to the 
teacher in her regular classes than the common bustle of fifty 
children, with nothing to do, often occasions. 

We advocate an earlier and more thorough teaching of spelling, 
as an important method of mental discipline. With young chil- 
dren the reflective faculties are still latent, while the perceptive 
powers are exceedingly active and acute. We must remember the 
order in which the juvenile faculties are to be addressed and devel- 
oped. Perception precedes reflection. The child cannot yet 
properly pursue, to any extent, grammar or arithmetic, or any 
study which tasks the reason and judgment. But spelling is simply 
seeing — looking at pictures —or learning how words look, so as 
to see them with the book closed. The words should be studied as 
pictures, or forms. The image of the word may be indelibly im- 
printed on the retina, so to speak, by looking intently at each as a 
whole picture. The speller then seems to be reading the words 
still before his mental eye. 

Instead of being a monotonous and mechanical drill, spelling, by 
a great variety of methods, should be made an attractive and 
intellectual exercise ; pursued not merely to learn the literal ele- 
ments of words, but for the higher aim of cultivating the eye and 
conceptive faculty, acquiring the power to bring before the mind’s 
eye the form of a word as a unit, as it looks on the printed page, 
just as one would so carefully examine a robin, a dog, a rose, or a 
painting, as to be able vividly to recall the image of the object. It 
is a great and most important art to sec, so accurately, that one’s 
conceptions of visible objects may ever be as clear and distinct as 
were the original perceptions. This process early developed in 
spelling may be repeated at will in reference to any objects of per- 
ception and description, and thus the child gains a new and invalu- 
able power which enters into all the graver operations of the mind 
in natural science, history, poetry, and the fine arts. 

The rules for spelling derivatives are not very commonly learned 
in our schools, or if memorized they are not comprehended and 
practically applied. Certainly a large share of the bad spelling 
which we have witnessed is chargeable to a neglect of these rules. 

N. 
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ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


At the examination of one of our High Schools, we recently 
found a class of thirteen who had been studying Latin for nearly 
two years. ‘They had learned the Grammar, Latin Lessons, the 
Latin Reader, and a few pages of Cwsar’s Commentaries. Most of 
the class then left school for business, as clerks, farmers, or opera- 
tives in a factory. ‘lhe question arose, did these years, devoted 
to a dead language, accomplish the best results in preparing them 
for the duties of life. To decide this point, it was necessary to 
ascertain their general attainments. These were found to be lim- 
ited to the simple English elements, spelling, reading, geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar. History, botany, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and geology, had not been begun. 

This case is but one of many similar facts which have fallen 
under our observation, and which have strengthened our convic- 
tion that there ought to be both fewer and better classical scholars in 
our High Schools. We most highly value the classics, and deem 
them indispensable to a complete education, and can find no substi- 
tute for the Latin and Greek in a full course of study. But we ques- 
tion the wisdom of merely beginning Latin and Greek, or even any 
of the modern languages, when the pupils’ circumstances and settled 
plans contemplate so brief continuance in school that this poor 
smattering of a new language becomes a substitute for more rudi- 
mental and practical learning. ‘This disproportionate study of 
other languages is due in part to the premature ambition of schol- 
ars to pursue the higher studies, and to the preference for teaching 
them rather than the simple rudiments thus displaced, and also the 
mistaken impression of some teachers that the reputation of their 
schools depends upon the number of their scholars in the classics. 

A little preliminary drudgery over the Latin Grammar and 
First Lessons, with no such facility in translation, or insight into 
the forms and philosophy of the language as to make it valuable 
as a discipline, or suggestive in the study of the English, —to be 
dropped forever when school days end, — will poorly compensate 
for the neglect of that study of the English language and our une- 
qualled English classics, which would foster a love of literature 
healthful and lasting as life. Now the object of common schools 
is not to finish education, but to lay the foundation for future and 
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higher attainments, to inspire the pupil with such love of learning 
that even when school days are ended, it will be the aim and 
pleasure of after life to complete his education. This great end of 
school should determine both the studies to be there pursued and 
the methods of instruction. When school privileges are to be 
limited, a taste for the natural sciences can be awakened with a 
reasonable prospect of continuing the study in after life. An in- 
satiable desire for self-improvement, thus early developed, will ever 
after seek and find leisure for study in the intervals of the most 
exhausting labor, or the most engrossing business. N. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


ADOPTED FOR THE DIFFERENT GRADES IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON. 


ALL good teachers know the value and necessity of a programme of 
each day’s work, and many teachers form a definite plan for a term or 


a year. But too few survey the whole field and prepare a full out- 
line of duty and study. ‘To all teachers of Primary Schools who 
desire 0, ‘er, system, and completeness in their work, we commend 
the following detailed and yet comprehensive course of instruction : 


SIXTH CLASS, 


* Hillard’s First Primary Reader to the 30th page ; the words 
in columns to be spelled without book, and also words selected 
from the reading lessons. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Number Eleven, —the words 
and elementary sounds repeated after the teacher. Number One, 
—the name and sound of each letter, including the long and short 
sound of each vowel. Number Fifteen to be read and spelled by 
letters and by sound, and read by calling the words at sight. 
Number Sixteen to be read by spelling, and by calling words at 
sight, with oral lessons on the meaning of the sentences. Number 
Thirteen to be spelled by sounds. Numbers Nine and Ten to be 


* Hillard’s Revised Edition of Readers are to be used as soon as published. 
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used in reviewing the alphabet, for variety of forms of letters. 
Number Five,—the pupil to name and point out the lines and 
plane figures. Number ‘Two, — analyze the forms of the capitals, 
and tell what lines compose each. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No.1. Print the small letters, 
and draw the straight lines and the rectilinear figures. ‘The black- 
board and tablets to be used in teaching the slate exercise. 

Develop the idea of numbers to ten, by the use of objects. 
Count to one hundred on the numeral frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on size, form, and 
color, illustrated by objects in the school-room ; also upon common 
plants, and animals, illustrated by the objects themselves or 
by pictures. 

Learning to read and spell from letter and word cards, at the 
option of the teacher. : 

Singing for five or ten minutes twice at least each day. 

Physical exercises for five or ten minutes, twice at least each 
hour. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s First Primary Reader, as in the sixth class, completed. 

My First School Book, for spelling to the 24th page, and for 
reading to the 70th page. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Review the exercises on Tab- 
lets prescribed for the Sixth Class. Number Nineteen, entire, and 
Number Twenty to L. Number Six,—name and point out the 
figures, and their parts. Number Eleven to be taught from the 
Tablet. Number Fourteen, — syllables to be spelled by sound. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No.1. Review the slate exer- 
cises prescribed for the Sixth Class. Print the capital letters, also 
short words ; draw the curvilinear figures. 

Counting real objects, and counting with the numeral frame by 
twos to one hundred. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on form, size, and 
color, and on plants and animals. Singing and physical exercises 
as above. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


My First School Book, completed both as a reader and a speller. 
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Hillard’s Second Primary Reader, to the 50th page ; the words 

in columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading 
lessons. Spelling words by sounds. 
' Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Five and Six re- 
viewed, with description or analysis of the lines and figures. 
Numbers Eleven, Thirteen, and Fourteen, reviewed. Numbers 
Twelve and Twenty to be learned. Numbers Seventeen and 
Eighteen, — names of punctuation marks. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 1, used daily. Copies in 
printing and drawing reviewed and completed. Printing four or 
five words daily. Writing Arabic figures. 

Adding and subtracting numbers to twenty, illustrated by objects 
and the numeral frame. Counting on the numeral frame by twos 
to one hundred, and by threes to fifty. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on objects as above, 
with their parts, qualities, and uses. Singing and physical 
exercises as above. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Hillard’s Second Primary Reader, completed; the words in 
columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading 
lessons. At each lesson in reading and spelling, words spelled 
by sounds. Conversations on the meaning of what is read. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined, —to the 35th page. Spell- 
ing words by sounds. Questions on the meaning of words. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Five, Six, Eleven, 
Twelve, Thirteen, Fourteen, and Twenty, reviewed. Number 
Three. Number Eighteen,—uses of punctuation marks com- 
menced. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Write the small script 
letters and draw the plane figures. Exercises in writing and 
drawing to be illustrated by tablets and blackboard. Print a few 
words in capitals. 

Eaton’s Primary School Arithmetic, or North American Arith- 
metic, begun. Miscellaneous questions in adding and subtracting 
small numbers. Practical questions involving similar combinations. 
The idea of multiplication developed by the use of the numeral 
frame. Numbers to be combined, occasionally written on slates 
from dictation. 
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Repeating verses and maxims. Abbreviations. Oral lessons as 
above, and upon common objects, and the senses. Singing and 
physical exercises as above. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Hillard’s Third Primary Reader, to the 100th page ; the words 
in columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading 
lessons. Difficult words to be spelled by sounds. Conversations 
on the meaning of what is read. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined, —to the 75th page. Spell- 
ing words by sounds. Questions on the meaning of words. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, or North American Arithmetic, — 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication tables to be learned, and 
the practical questions under these rules to be attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Numbers Three, Five, Six, 
Eleven, Twelve, and Eighteen, to be reviewed. Number Seven,— 
drawing, and oral lessons on the objects represented. Number 
Eighteen, — uses and definitions of points and marks learned, and 
applied in reading lessons. 


Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Writing capital and 
small letters, and drawing planes and solids, with illustrations from 
tablets and black-board. Writing short words. Review abbrevi- 
ations and Roman numerals. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on objects, trades, 
and the most common phenomena of nature. Singing and physi- 
cal exercises as above. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Hillards Third Primary Reader, completed ; with definitions, 
explanations, spelling by letters and by sounds ; also, questions on 
punctuation, the use of capitals, and the marks indicating the pro- 
nunciation. 

Spelling and Thinking Combined, completed. Spelling words 
by sounds. Questions on the meaning of words. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, or North American Arithmetic 
completed. ‘The tables of multiplication and division to 12 x 12 
and 144+12. Notation to 1,900. Counting by threes and fours, 
forwards to a hundred, and backwards, from a hundred to one, 
Practical questions to be attended to. 
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Boston Primary School Tablets. Review those used in the Sec- 
ond Class. Frequent drill on Number Twelve. Number Eight, 
drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented. 

Boston Primary School Slate, No. 2. Writing capitals and 
small letters, the pupil’s name, and words from the spelling les- 
sons, with particular care to imitate the letters on the frame. 
Drawing all the copies on the frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Review abbreviations. Oral 
lessons on objects, trades, occupations, with exercise of observation 
by noting the properties and qualities of objects, comparing and 
classifying them, considering their uses, the countries from which 
they come, and their modes of production, preparation, or fabrica- 
tion. 

Singing and physical exercises as above. 


































A PLAN FOR ASSIGNING LESSONS AND HEARING 
RECITATIONS. 





A Topic is a distinct subject of thought. Lessons should be 
i assigned by topics, rather than by pages, because the former pre- 

sents to the mind of the pupil the subject that is to be learned 
| and explained ; while the latter does not necessarily call the atten- 
4 tion to anything except the words used on the pages in the descrip- 
tion of the subject. 


RULES FOR MAKING THE TOPICS. 








i 1, The elementary ideas of a science should be taught by object 
lessons, before the science itself is studied. The ability to study 
4 yeography as a science, implies a previous knowledge of form, of 
f that form the earth possesses, of many elementary ideas in astronomy, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, botany, etc , all of which elementary 
ideas the student must possess before the study of geography can 
: become possible to him. Hence the reason for the first rule. 
3 2. We first study a thing as a whole, and then, by analysis, we 
study its parts. Therefore the first topics should call for an ex- 
planation of the whole thing, or the whole subject. 
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If a thing is the subject, then the first topic should call for those 
marks by which the thing is distinguished from all other things, 
and on account of which it receives its name. 

If a science is the subject, then the first topic should call for an 
illustration and statement of the definition of that science. For 
instance, if the science of rhetoric is the subject of study, the first 
topic might be: Derive the definition of rhetoric, by defining lan- 
guage, by showing what is meant by the use of language, and by 
its right use. Then follows the definition, “* Rhetoric is that which 
teaches the right use of language.” This definition presents the 
subject as a whole. After the subject is thus presented as a whole, 
it should be analyzed, and topics given requiring the study and 
explanation of the parts into which the whole may be divided. 
The rules for making and arranging the particular topics, are as 
follows: If the subject is a thing, the topics should be so given 
as to direct the attention to the parts of the thing in the order in 
which we should naturally study them. When we study the parts 
of an object in the order in which they naturally present them- 
selves to us, we study in the order of nature, and such an order 
may be called a natural order. For instance, if the earth is the 
thing studied, it would present itself to us in this order: first, its 
form, then its size, surface, divisions of surface into land and water, 
forms of the lands and the waters, divisions of the lands into moun- 
tain ranges and into valleys, river systems, etc. 

If this natural order is observed in the arrangement of the top- 
ics, the knowledge obtained by their study will be so associated as 
to be easily remembered. And more than this, the facts will be so 
related to their causes that the dependence of the one upon the 
other, will be readily seen. 

If the subject is a science, an explanation of the most elemen- 
tary ideas of the science should be called for in the first topic ; 
and then the remaining topics should be so arranged as to lead the 
student to the more simple ideas before the more complex. Care 
should also be taken, in the arrangement, that the pupil is led to 
associate the ideas of cause with the ideas of effect. 

When we arrange our thoughts in the order of the simple ideas 
before the complex ideas formed of them, or when we connect our 
ideas of cause with ideas of effect, we are said to think in a logical 
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order. The rules, then, for arranging the particular topics of any 
study, are, lst, When a thing is studied, the topic should lead the 
pupil to study the parts of athing in a natural order. When asci- 
ence is studied, the topics should be so given as to lead the pupil 
to arrange his ideas in a logical order. 

The utility of this philosophical arrangement of topics is four- 
fold. st. It aids the memory by being in accordance with the 
laws of association upon which memory is based, and it establishes 
such a relation between the facts learned, that when they are 
known, they become real knowledge. 2. Facts that hold no rela- 
lation to one another, do not constitute knowledge; and much of 
the study in many schools is for the acquisition of facts, without 
reference to their causes, or to any use that can be made of them. 
3. It furnishes the mind with such exercise as will give it the 
highest discipline. 4. It will furnish the mind of the pupil with 
the method of thinking that it will wish to employ on all questions 
in practical life. The pupil should be taught to divide subjects 
into their proper topics for himself. He should also be taught 
how to study. Mental discipline consists very much in the power 
to give entire attention to whatever we wish to become the subject 
of our thoughts. ‘The powers are strengthened by use, but the 
young pupil finds it difficult to use his powers for a long time in 
thinking on one subject. His young senses are constantly affected 
by the presence of other objects than those he is required to study. 
His mind is easily diverted from its proper work to that which has 
no connection with it. Therefore the teacher must contrive methods 
by which all disturbing causes may be removed, and the student 
be left to think without interruption. During the study hour, he 
should prepare the illustrations he is to use in making explanation 
of the subjects of the recitation. This process will add interest to 
the study, and give him a better knowledge of the subject. 

At the time of recitation, the pupil should stand, as the mind 
acts with more energy when the body is standing. He should be 
required to take such a position at the black-board as best to com- 
mand the attention of the whole class. With the crayon in one 
hand, and the index in the other, he should illustrate the topic of 
his recitation on the black-board with the one, and as he explains, 
point out the object of his explanations with the other. This will 
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attract the attention of the class, —for the one reciting appeals to the 
eye by his drawing, and to the ear by his words of explanation. 


THE TEACHER. 


The teacher should stand during the recitation. 

If his emotional nature is in the right state he cannot sit. 

He will not be able to conduct the recitation properly unless he 
has a full knowledge of the subject. If the teacher possesses this 
knowledge, he will not desire to be encumbered with a text-book. 
That he may have this knowledge, I would recommend that he 
study most carefully the lesson before the recitation occurs. 

If the pupil fails in his manner of recitation, the teacher can 
give models, in which he may correct the position of the student, 
his tones of voice, his use of language, his use of illustrations, and 
his want of animation. 

The teacher should permit the pupils to recite first without 
questions, following the topics that have been assigned. If the 
whole recitation is conducted by questions, the evils arising are: 
1. Much time that belongs to the pupil is consumed by the 
teacher. 2. The pupil in preparing will not find it necessary to 
master the subject, but will study with the idea of depending upon 
the teacher for important help during the recitation. 3. The pupil 
can answer many questions by a simple reply in the affirmative or 
negative, and in this way will not be called upon to combine his 
ideas into a discourse, or to make any complete expressions. The 
power of expression is not cultivated. 4. It is quite difficult to 
ask questions that shall not, in some degree, contain the answer. 

Students learn the right use of language more by example than 
by rules. The teacher, then, should be a perfect model in the use 
of language. The emotions can all be expressed by the different 
tones of the human voice. It is on this account that the tones of 
the human voice are capable of exciting the emotions. ‘The teach- 
er should take advantage of this fact, and use such tones in his 
teaching as will have a tendency to excite proper emotions in the 
minds of his class. ‘Tones that indicate a want of animation, or 
the existence of bad temper, have a bad intellectual and moral 
effect upon the student. I would recommend to the teacher to 
avail himself of all the good effects that can come from proper 
tones of the voice. 
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IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL CULTURE. 


Be enthusiastic. By this, the class will be enthusiastic also, and 
enthusiasm throws a charm over everything towards which the 
feeling is exercised. It will excite a love for the school-room, for 
the work to be performed in it, and for the teacher himself. Take 
care that the class give their entire attention to the work during 
the recitation, and that they exhibit a good, earnest spirit in their 
criticisms and explanations. And thus the teacher may, by his 
methods of mental discipline, do much to secure for the student a 
good preparation for the duties of life. J. W. D. 





IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL CULTURE TO THE 
TEACHER. 


ln some callings, men of one idea may meet with success —a 
success proportionate to the greatness of the idea, and the energy 
with which they seize upon and enforce it. 

A merchant or a lawyer may ride his individual hobby, and still 
be popular and prosperous. A clergyman may devote his super- 
flous time and breath to some engrossing anti; be it slavery, intem- 
perance, tobacco; and in spite of chaff, his flock be still fat and 
numerous. 

It would not be wise for us to follow too closely the voice of 
such shepherds, for a teacher above all others, needs to have a mind 
open on all sides to truth, free as the hill-top which welcomes not 
only the soft breath of the South, but the keen winds of the ocean 
on the Northern ice-fields. He must not be a mere mathematician, 
angular as his own diagrams; nor a mere linguist, digging at the 
roots of words, and forgetful of their living grace and power ; nor 
a mere book-worm in any department, but a person of large and 
growing culture, to whom the most eager student may look for ex- 
ample and assistance. 

Knowledge, as our text-books present it, is like the tree which 
autumn has stripped of leaves and left stern and desolate. The 
same’ facts illustrated by a living voice and an active and ready 
mind, are as that tree clothed with summer richness of leaf and 
blossom. 
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No truth in God’s universe stands alone. Each is fitted to each 
in one perfect whole, which cannot be fully embraced in any mor- 
tal ken, but should yet be the object of aspiration and effort. He 
who guides the young should be able to direct their desires for at- 
tainment, whatever bent they may take. 

If the pupil loves the wondrous book of nature and would trace 
the secrets written in insect or plant, in rock or star, he should find 
the instructor not unversed in “fairy tales of science.” If he de- 
lights in the pages of history, his interest should be still more 
quickened, while the teacher speaks of the heroism of elder Greece 
or Rome, or trace how the great blows for freedom struck by Neth- 
erlanders under William of Orange, or our fathers under Hamp- 
den, Cromwell, and Washington, echo even now in our own bor- 
ders with the clash of arms and the sound of trumpets. If the 
pupil seeks beauty with an ardor like the poet’s or the painter’s, 
let him find in his instructor appreciative wisdom, and a just though 
kind discrimination of faults and excellencies. 

But if the pupil possesses no such gift, and is dead to the noble- 
ness of knowledge, so much the more are all possible resources 
needed to awaken slumbering faculties, and draw sparks of genuine 
fire from the ashes. 

We need this culture to maintain our rightful position. If the 
pupil detect ignorance on one point, he will, however unjustly, 
suspect it in all. ‘The teacher should take care to be always the 
intellectual superior of his scholars. Being so, he need not be at 
the least pains to seem so, for pupils easily distinguish between 
giants and pygmies. 

The routine of studies in many schools is extended and varied, 
and a thorough familiarity with it is constantly more and more in- 
sisted upon as a requisite of success. ‘To answer demands in some 
quarters, the instructor must be an incarnation of wisdom, like 
Goldsmith’s school-master, of whom 


“Still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


But we mistake if most teachers have not felt that occasionally a 
ready command of lighter incident and illustration outweighs even 
scholarly thoroughness, desirable as is the latter. But the two are 
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by no means inconsistent, since quickness and strength may well 
accompany each other, and the mind that moves rapidly is not the 
less likely to arrive at safe conclusions. 

We should be able to bring forth out of the treasury things new 
and old; things old, since the past has left such legacies of wealth ; 
things new, since the present is with us and the future close before. 
If we would lead rather than be led, we must have the spirit of 
faith and progress. If we would win respect, we should not fall be- 
hind the standard of scholarship of our day. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to take the proper course, when the popular taste 
inclines strongly to what is mean and trivial. Professing to be 
workers in God’s great harvest-field, we cannot waste time and en- 
ergies for nought. We cannot be at home in the excitements of 
the newest novel, or quote the verses of the latest rhymer. But 
even here there may be a golden mean, unless we are prepared to 
deny the utility of fiction altogether. The love of romance and 
entertainment is natural to the young, and it is no unimportant 
thing for a teacher to be able to discriminate better from worse, and 
so to advise his pupils in their choice of reading as not to frighten 
them into a hating all books. While there is such a vast majority 
of individuals to whom the least mental labor is a nauseous pill, 
let not over-conscientiousness lead us to fear the effects of sugar- 
coating it in any possible way. 

There is no danger of setting the standard for ourselves too 
high. ‘Too many of us, contented with a few years of average suc- 
cess in our calling, form the tacit conclusion that we have reached 
Ultima Thule, which is of course a miserable sham, and enough to 
cause us very soon to grow rusty and mentally good for nothing. 

To himself every teacher owes it to be active and awake, keep- 
ing ever in view the attainment of new knowledge as one of the 
most noble and blessed of aims. 

Personal advancement will not make one selfish, and indifferent 
to the growth of his pupils. Something of his love for truth will 
ring in his voice and sparkle in his eye, and whatever is right and 
earnest in those around him will give ready answer. 

None will believe that Arnold, —a worthy model for us, — was 
the less faithful in his duties as Master of Rugby, because his large 
and generous soul was interested in all the great questions of the 
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day, in every aspect of nature and life, and in the study and delin- 
eation of his favorite Roman History. From rambles abroad, or 
from hours of literary»toil, he returned to the work of the class- 
room more vigorous, happier, better. 

For a change of work is the most effectual recreation. We must 
not wear the harness too long, even though its pressure is not 
heavy. Let us spend the hours of leisure in another world from 
that in which we fret and work. He who intensely desires the 
progress of those under his care, must often turn from his work at 
night-fall with a sense of discouragement. How few even aim at 
his lofty ideal. How much of jarring and indifference to right 
appears in the little world of the school-room, But passing from 
these, let him seek refuge with the good and wise ; in conversation 
with friends, if he possess those of the genuine metal ; but if not, 
in the realms of science, history or literature. Here all is excellent 
and high; great truths shine forth like stars, and grand faces look 
calm and sweet through the mists of ages, bidding God-speed to 
the earnest worker. 

Almost before he is aware, the details and petty vexations of life 
are sublimed into high completeness and noble meaning. Such 
evenings are far better preparations for a new day’s work than those 
given to morbid brooding over the failure of the past, or even to 
excessive anxiety as to what shall be done or improved on the 
morrow. ‘Thus the whole nature grows towards the stature of that 
true manhood by means of which only can we be what we ought 
as teachers, — without seeking which, we are not fit to be such. 

Whatever aids, then, the instructor can command — whether in- 
tercourse with men more strong and original than himself —the 
polish and experience of travel —a wide acquaintance with human 
nature —the refining influence of art, —let him add them to his 
storehouse. He will find daily occasion to draw upon it, and 
whatever he scatters for the good of others will become more fully 
and richly his own. H. 0. N. 


In teaching, prepare for difficulties, meet them with a brave 
heart, love labor, scorn ease, and expect success, and the joy of 
triumph will compensate for all trials and toils. 

25 











DRAWING. 


DRAWING. 


Drawina, though long since strongly recommended for general 
adoption, has by no means been generally introduced into our schools. 
Of late, however, the use of the slate pictures, drawing slate, and 
. school tablets, and still more the influence of Normal Schools and 
other agencies have awakened new interest, both in linear and map 
drawing. The plan adopted in the Normal Schools, as at West- 
field, for example, of accompanying all verbal descriptions in daily 
recitations with simultaneous outline drawing, develops a power of 
| great importance in itself, and essential to the most successful 
| teaching. ‘lhe forms are presented to the eye, at the same moment 
that the corresponding ideas are conveyed to the mind through the 
medium of language. Each process, instead of confusing, only 
aids the other. Any one will appreciate the value of this art who 
has seen it most happily illustrated by Prof. Agassiz, as he talks 
and draws at the same time. 

Drawing is, however, still regarded by many parents, and we 
are sorry to add, some teachers, as a superfluity, at best only a 
pleasant diversion, allowable perhaps for girls, among other merely 
ornamental branches, but useless for boys, having little relation to 
the stern duties of life. It is therefore excluded from school, as 
some farmers exclude shrubbery and flowers from their yards and 
gardens, to make more room for fruit trees and vegetables. Now 
skill in drawing has an intrinsic and practical value. It is of great 
importance in all pursuits conversant with the exterior forms of 
things, and to many trades and professions, including all scientific 
mechanics, it is quite indispensable. It is useful to the atchitect, 
the master builder, and almost every mechanic, in drafting his 
plans, making contracts and calculating the cost of construction. 
The ‘‘ pattern rooms” in our machine shops and foundries, in the 
print and carpet factories, in the jewelry and plate works, the 
engraving and paper staining establishments, in the arsenals and 
armory works, and many other manufactories, will indicate in part 
. the numerous and important uses to which the competent drafts- 
{ man applies his skill. We pass over its obvious use in all inven- 
7 tions, in surveying, in map-drawing, and civil and _ military 

engineering, and other pursuits, for there is scarcely any calling in 
which this art would not find a useful application. 
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But these practical uses of drawing, valuable as they seem, are 
of minor importance compared with its influence in educating the 
mind. Drawing will directly facilitate the art of writing. The 
two are intimately connected. There is some truth as well as 
exaggeration in the maxim of a philosophical educator, “ without 
drawing there can be no writing.” Geometrical drawing is easier 
than writing, for which it is the best possible preparation. Child- 
ren can be, and should be taught this form of drawing as soon as 
they can hold a pencil, even before they have learned the alphabet, 
and of course long before they are prepared to write. Practice in 
drawing will give that special training to both the eye and the 
hand, upon the union of which good writing mainly depends, 
securing ease and exactness in their use. 

In his last report, the Superintendent of the Schools of Boston 
states that pupils of the first class in the Primary Schools are taught 
to write on their slates, a better hand than can be written by the 
pupils in some lower divisions of Grammar Schools. ‘‘ This is the 
result of a judicious use of the slate through all the grades, beginning 
with the alphabet class, according to the system presented on the 
tablets and slate-frames. In schools where these exercises are the 
best, we do not find that other branches have been neglected, but 
that uniform excellence characterizes all the performances of the 
pupils.” ‘The system presented on the tablets and slate-frames, 
above referred to, it hardly need be said, includes geometric 
drawing among the earliest exercises of the child. 

This exercise proffers great advantages as a means of intellectual 
culture which our limits allow us merely to suggest. The deline- 
ation of objects by the art of design is fitted to form the habit of 
accurate observation, so that the mind will obtain and retain clear 
and exact perceptions of things. ‘The eye may be and ought to be 
educated as well as the ear. ‘The artist, it has often been said, sees 
the works of nature as they are seen by no other. Ruskin says — 
‘‘The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more impressed 
upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul ever does in this 
world is to see something, and to tell what it saw in a plain way. 
Hundreds of people can talk to one who thinks, but thousands can 
think to one who can see.” 

Drawing, when early and properly taught, will exert a direct 
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influence in disciplining the memory, quickening the imagination 
and power of invention, and developing the judgment. Great 
pleasure as well as improvement may be gained by the ability to 
observe accurately the beauties of nature, and judge with discrimi- 
nation of the merits of artistic productions. Like the sister art of 
music, it will aid in the maintenance of order and good govern- 
ment, bringing variety, life, cheerfulness and constant employment, 
even to the youngest pupils. This art will furnish innocent 
amusement at home as well as at school. It is so fascinating to the 
young that it will agreeably and usefully occupy their leisure 
hours, tend to render home more attractive, and to check those idle 
habits which, when once formed, work out untold mischief even to 
children. This branch tends also to promote refinement of taste, 
and elevate the moral feelings, cultivating both the perception and 
love of the beautiful, and fostering a love of nature, and leading 
their minds to look up through his wondrous works to the great 
Author of all things. N. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Hicu Scuoo.s are by no means found in all the towns where 
the General Statutes require them to be maintained ; while other 
towns, exempt from any legal necessity by reason of their more 
limited population, volunteer to support them. ‘There is manifest- 
ly an increasing appreciation of those already in operation. In 
some cases, where the High School was established with great dif- 
ficulty, its practical working has so fully demonstrated its value 
and necessity as to disarm all opposition, and to convert opponents 
to warm supporters. This fact is encouraging, when it is remem- 
bered how positively it was announced in a neighboring State four 
years since that the High Schools even of Massachusetts had failed 
to meet the expectations of their projectors, and that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of their ultimate success. It is largely 
due to the influence of these High Schools and the prevalence of 
juster views as to the wisdom and economy of educating the child- 
ren of all classes, rich and poor, side by side in the public schools, 
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that the number of Massachusetts children attending private schools 
and academies is steadily diminishing. Some of the most flourish- 
ing of these institutions receive a large share of their patronage 
from other States, and from those towns where the population is 
supposed to be too small or sparse to support High Schools. There 
are endowed academies well supplied with facilities for scientific 
instruction and finished classical culture, which merit and receive 
liberal support. It is characteristic of the disinterestedness and 
public spirit of teachers, that the principals of these institutions, 
whose private interests may ultimately suffer by the general eleva- 
tion of public schools and the multiplication of High Schools, have 
been found, with very few exceptions, among the most earnest 
advocates of our public school system. N. 





MUSIC. 


Music stimulates the desponding energies of every human being. 


Children are very sensitive to its sweet influences. Just sound a 
fife, or strike a drum in a village, and all the little ones will soon 
run together ; the girls beating time to the martial airs with their 
glowing hearts, and the lads with their iron-shod heels, as they are 
reminded of their fathers and brothers on distant battle fields. 
Children usually welcome the hour of sleep with song, and wake 
the whole house at early morn with gladsome notes. It is this in- 
stinctive tenderness to harmony that renders music indispensable 
to our public schools. An institution of learning, like those in 
our rural districts, without an occasional lively song to thrill jaded 
nerves with joy, isa melancholy scene, like an eye without the 
sense of sight, or a summer without the hope of harvest. Singing 
is a powerful appliance for softening rugged passions, and moulding 
stubborn wills, in primary and intermediate schools. I have heard 
with regret that some parents are opposed to singing in our public 
schools. ‘They assert that the multiplication-table is a panacea for 
childish humors, and that its repetition would do more by way of 
enlivening a school than music. Such persons forget that recrea- 
tion always implies a change from the old and familiar to the new 
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and exciting ; the change from the tiresome routine of studies, that 
call simply the memory and the understanding into action, to some 
animating song that moistens even sleepy eyes with tears of affec- 
tion, and excites patriotic emotions in minds not addicted to 
reflection — this change is indeed recreation. 

A very excellent father, when enquired of how he educated his 
large family so that all appeared really happy and amiable, replied 
— ‘I taught all of my children to sing at an early age. When 
provoked by each other, or by some playmate, or when disposed to 
gossip, I immediately requested them to sing some generous, en- 
nobling song, and so they sang themselves into a better state of 
mind, and acquired the art of drowning every trouble in a sea of 
melody. Persons, who cannot be frightened by threats, or led by 
argument, are often led captive by strains of music. How pro- 
foundly wise was that English statesman, who declared that if he 
desired to rule nations effectually, he had rather write their ballads 
than their laws. — H. Rousmaniere. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


In all our country schools children of both sexes are educated 
in the same schools. Very few question the expediency, as all 
admit the necessity of the arrangement. But in the larger villages 
and in the cities, our usage is divided. The different plans have 
their advocates and opposers, with an array of arguments upon 
each side of the question. An opinion has been frequently asked, 
upon the comparative advantages of the mixed and separate schools. 
The experience of the writer in schools of all kinds, covers a period 
of more than twenty years, about equally divided between the two 
systems. Without spending time in details of argument or opinion, 
I have no hesitation in saying that economy and other considera- 
tions, such as the mutual good influence of the two classes of 
pupils, in the way of stimulus to study, improvement of manners, 
and social culture, are in favor of the union of the sexes in all our 
ordinary schools of whatever grade. By ordinary schools, I intend 
our public schools in town or country, where the pupils reside with 
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their parents, and are under their care and control when not in the 
school-room. ‘There are objections of aristocracy sometimes felt, — 
less frequently expressed. ‘These go for nothing, as entirely op- 
posed to the grand principle of the free school, which reckons 
every man’s son or daughter the peer of any other man’s son or 
daughter ; and which claims as one of its very excellencies, that it 
brings the children of all the families in district or town to the 
common level of merit and attainment, without regard to any atti- 
ficial rules of social intercourse. And it would seem that the dan- 
ger that undesirable connections may be formed between young 
people thus associated in school, is rather imaginary than real, 
where all the parties reside in the same neighborhood and are well t 
known to each other. In school as elsewhere, of course, the ' 
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guardians of the young should exercise a parental watchfulness 

and a proper influence to advise and control. And it is by no | 

means clear that this control is more difficult where the young | 
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people are associated in school, than where they are separated. By 
many it is reckoned less. 

But the case is different where young people leave home and are 
thrown into families whose chief interest is to make for their board- } 
ers an agreeable stopping place, with as little as possible of home ! 
influence and home restraints. — E. P. Weston. 
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NUMBER V. 










A FEW days ago I returned from a Teachers’ Institute. Up to 
this time, — partly through novelty, partly from excitement, partly 
from multiplicity, — all that 1 heard and saw, have been revolving 
in a chaotic whirl through my brain. ‘Scraps of eloquence, axioms 
in philosophy, facts in chemistry, formula in arithmetic, systems of 
language, ideas in physical geography, thoughts on history, items 
; on physical education, truths in object teaching, — hints, deduc- 
; tions, fancies, conceptions, conclusions, — evident, obscure, matter- 
| of-fact, and startling, —twirled before my mind’s eye like the 
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colored-beads of a kaleidoscope. Just now they are beginning to 
resolve themselves into distinct figures and impressions ; just now, 
for the first time, I am beginning to separate, analyze, and combine, 
for my own benefit, the wisdom of our instructors. 

Do not for a moment believe that I am going to make this result 
public ; that I am going to give you the exact measure of the cali- 
bre of my mind, by writing down how much I was able to compre- 
hend of this, understand of that, and assimilate by mental digestion 
of the other. Do not imagine I am going to debit and credit, like 
the separate items of a milliner’s bill, my private account with 
Professors and Messrs. Mason, Northrop, Russell, Tenney, Hagar, 
Holland, Clarke, etc., etc., etc. By no means. What I owe them, 
in the present and for the future, is a sum in partial payments 
which I shall decide for myself when the account is closed. 

Now, I simply want to give the general impressions of the gene- 
ral good it does me. 

In the first place, and as the teacher’s first necessity, it is 
awakening. It stirs up dormant powers, it flashes light from dull 
thoughts, it rings like the whistle of a steam-engine through the 
countries of the mind, and brings back an echo from every hill-top 
in it. It questions and must be answered. It rouses and must be 
obeyed. It pulls out of lazy grooves. It pushes on in the road 
of progress. It prevents stagnation, it retards undue haste. It is 
compeller, propeller, and repeller all in one, according as its offices 
are needed; like the steam engine “that will tap an egg-shell 
without breaking it, yet will mould the solid bar of iron with one 
terrible touch.” 

We all know how mind works on mind ; how the winged impe- 
tus of one communicates a portion of its own velocity and strength 
to the others around it. And this seems to be one of the most 
striking properties of an Institute. There is a pleasing exhilira- 
tion of the body that induces a pleasing exhiliration of the 
mind; and new thoughts find a response, a welcome, and a 
confirmation, which in solitude would have met but a simple 
reception. Little faults that have crept into the school-room, 
through selfishness, or weakness, or love of ease, show themselves 
in all their vicious ugliness, and seal their own death-warrant. We 
have been interested in our schools before we came, — we are ten- 
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fold more interested in them when we return; for we find our- 
selves working alone no longer, but parts of a great whole, every 
section of which mutually codperates with and assists the other. 
The four walls, within which we work out our labor of love, 
stretch into limitless boundaries. And we find in the brotherhood 
around us strength to assist, energy to revive, and hope to 
encourage. 

Ail these thoughts, awakening within us conceptions of the 
magnitude, the magnetic influence, and the wonderful power of 
the order we represent, come to us with startling strength, in the 
silent force of those gatherings. 

In the next place they are strengthening. Experiments which 
one’s own sense have suggested, are given to us, tried by other 
and better hands. Ideas which we have conceived, yet scarcely 
dared adopt, come with the sanction of master minds. Small holes 
that we have made in the stiff surface of the old routine, and about 
which we have many speculations, are isolated holes no longer. 
Where we have been picking for ore, we hear bolder strokes, and 
determine to go on more bravely. Where we are stepping timidly, 
we find others have crossed, and are encouraged to take firmer 
strides. Fancies take shape and become facts. Ideal pictures of 
perfection, find a reality that images them. Obstacles that we are 
doubtfully opposing, are shown to us overthrown. In short, where 
we would have progressed slowly, inch by inch, and foot by foot, 
dreading, and uncertain, we can march in the perfect consciousness 
of right and feasibility. A very strong character may compel suc- 
cess under any circumstances, but for one so gifted, thousands 
would fail from the need of encouragement. Let them see cer- 
tainty at the end of the journey; let them know that others are 
pushing bravely in the same direction, and mountains that cut off 
progress before, will dwindle into molehills in an instant. 

In the next place, it is eminently social. Yow think that a 
small point, perhaps, but I do n’t. So long as the human heart is 
so important an agent in the way of human progress, just so long 
will the conviviality of social gatherings play its part as an element 
in life. Win a child’s heart and you can lead him anywhere, — 
manhood builds or bakes over that gushing feeling a crust of cold- 
ness and formality heavier and tougher than its weight of years; 
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still there are corners in the soul full of emotion and feeling, — foun- 
tains in the heart brimming with pleasant waters, waiting only for 
touch of kindred to be stirred to their very depths. At these gath- 
erings one sees human nature in its best moods, its happiest hu- 
mor, its sunniest flood of feeling Every one is continually meet- 
ing old faces, old souvenirs, ola friends; and the heart that has 
been slowly ossifying, under the touch of time, grows young again, 
full of fresh sympathies and wa-im juices. 

Among any class of people iu the world this would be desirable. 
Among any race, condition, or occupation, that would be blessed 
magic which would keep the springs of the heart’s feelings and 
affections bright. Even if the glad sunshine of the soul were 
to flow back again on musty law books or dry philosophy ; if the 
quickened heart had to expend its refound freshness on the me- 
chanic’s bench or the statesman’s politics. Still it would not have 
been lost. But when, as in this case, it wakes in spirits which are 
to react upon the young and eager souls around them ;— when 
every kindly feeling, every fresh impulse, has the beautiful sym- 
pathy of childhood ready to meet it half way ;— when children’s 
characters and lives are to be formed under the touch of our 
hands, how thrice blessed is all that conduces to keep the heart’s 
pulses full of life and the heart’s altar full of fire. 

I cannot help thinking of all this to-day, while the influence of 
the Institute is still strong upon me. And I cannot close without 
acknowledging that a great deal of the pleasant view of life which 
it opened to me, was owing to the fact that my lines fell in such 
pleasant places. There may be happier homes and lovelier scenes 
in the old Bay State, but I have never met with any that I will 
more gladly remember than that one, where, during our prolonged 
stay, every pleasure was invented that could add to ours. If fond 
recollections ever reflect a happiness upon the recollected, or grate- 
ful memories weave any charm for those memorized, then will 
time touch lightly and lovingly the brows of father, mother, sister 
and brother, who sit around the hearthstone of the white house in 
the sunniest street. of Joppa! 
South Quincy, April, 1863. 
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THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE next ANNUAL MEETING of this AssocIATION will be held at Cuicaco, 
ILLINOIS, commencing on the FirrH or AuGuST, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The session 
will continue three days. ‘The teachers of Chicago have very generously engaged 
to provide free entertainment for all ladies who may attend the meeting. 

Lectures will be delivered and Papers read by some of the most prominent 
Educators of the country. 

Arrangements for Excursion Tickets from Boston have already been made, as 
follows : 

Route by Vermont Central and Ogdensburg, thence by Grand Trunk to Port 
Sarnia, thence by Steamers through Lake Huron, the Strait of Mackinaw, and 
Lake Michigan, to Chicago. 

Tickets for the round trip from Boston and all points on the Vermont Central 
route to Chicago and back, including berth and meals on the Steamers, $20. 

Tickets from Worcester, via Nashua, $21, to be obtained at the Worcester and 
Nashua depot, at Worcester. 

Tickets from Bellows Falls, Vt., to be obtained of the Conductor, on the cars, $20. 

Tickets for Mt. Mansfield from Waterbury Depot, Vt., including staging and 
saddle-horse to the summit and return, $3. This is an attractive place to spend a 
vacation ; accommodations good and prices moderate. Three dollars per week for 
teachers, in private families. 

Tickets good from July 21st to September Ist. 

No stopping for side excursions on the outward trip, except at Toronto for an 
excursion to Niagara Falls. 

Fare by Steamer “ Zimmerman ” and Railroad, for the round trip, from Toronto 
to Niagara and return, $2,50. 

Trains leave Boston, Lowell Depot, at 6.00, A. M., and 5.30, P. M. 

Steamers leave Port Sarnia on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, on 
the arrival of the Grand Trunk trains from the East. 

Leave Boston on Saturday at 5.30 P. M., or Monday, at 6 A. M., for Tuesday 
boat; on Tuesday at 5.30 P. M., or Wednesday, at 6 A. M., for Thursday boat ; 
and on Thursday at 5.30 P. M., or Friday, at 6 A. M., for Saturday boat. 

Tickets AT No, 5 State STREET. 

Persons taking the cars on the route, can procure tickets at Lowell, Nashua, 
Manchester, and Concord, and all the principal stations on the Vermont Central 
Railroad, for $20. 

In sending for tickets send the name of each person to be supplied. 

W. E. SHELDON, 
Com. of Arrangements for N. E. States. 

Boston, June 20, 1863. 
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{> Presipent Hitz of Harvard University, and Hon. Henry Barnard of 
Connecticut, Ex-Chancellor of the Wisconsin University, have accepted invitations 
to deliver addresses at the meeting of the National Teachers’ Association to be 
held at Chicago on the 5th of August. The meeting will probably be attended 
by a large delegation from New England. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tae Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
wil) be held in Concord, N. H., at the City Hall, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th days 
of .Aurust. 

Ti. Soard of Directors will meet at the Phoenix Hotel on the 25th, at 11 
o’cloce, A. M. 

The public exercises will be as follows: 


Tuespay, AUGUST 25. 


At 24 o’clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and to listen to the usual addresses of welcome, and the President’s Annual 
Address; after which there will be a discussion upon the following subject: “ What 
Instruction is best adapted to prepare our Pupils to appreciate and discharge their 
duties as Citizens and Patriots?” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Rev. Henry E. Parker of Concord, N. H. 


WEDNESDAY, AuGuUsT 26, 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Would the general introduction 
of Object Teaching into our Schools be beneficial 2” 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a lecture by Prof. Mark Bailey of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., a lecture by Hon. I. M. Gregory, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Michigan. 

At 34 o’clock, P. M. a discussion, Subject: “ Best Methods of Teaching 
Reading.” 

At 8 o’clock, P. M.,a lecture by Prof. John S. Hart of the State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


THuRSDAY, AUGUST 27. 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., a lecture by Rev. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M.,a discussion. Subject: “ State and Local Superintendence 
of Schools.” 

At 24 o’clock, P. M.,a lecture by Rev. James Freeman Clarke of Boston; to be 
followed by a discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a discussion, to be followed by brief addresses from repre- 
sentatives of several States. 
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Arrangements have been made whereby persons attending the meeting will be 
entertained only at the Hotels, at prices not exceeding one dollar per day. Ample 
accommodations are guaranteed. 

The following Railroads will grant the usual reduction of fare; that is, a free 
return ticket for those who pay full fare one way. Boston & Lowell; Boston & 
Maine; Eastern; Essex; Nashua & Lowell; Wilton; Stony Brook; Lowell & 
Lawrence; Salem & Lowell; Concord, Manchester & Lawrence; Portsmouth & 
Concord; Manchester & North Ware; Northern; Concord & Claremont; Con- 
toocook Valley; Boston, Concord & Montreal; Newburyport; Old Colony & Fall 
River; Western; Worcester & Nashua; Norwich & Worcester; and Providence 
& Worcester, from all stations below Whitinsville. Negotiations are pending with 
other roads, the result of which will be announced in the next edition of the 
programme. 

Persons attending the Institute will obtain a free return ticket from the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, which will be good only on the railroad upon which the 
bearer came to the Institute, and only to the station from which one “ advance 
fare” was paid. 

The American Normal School Association will hold a meeting for the transaction 
of business, at some time during the session of the Institute. 

S. W. Mason, Secretary. A. P. Stone, President. 
Boston, June 20, 1863. 





HOW TO SPEND THE VACATION, 


No doubt this has been a serious and vexatious question to the thousands of 
teachers who will be turned loose upon the world during the present month. This 
Department sympathizes with those who have been unable to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. It is a precious season; and without intending to bestow 
a left-handed compliment upon our brothers and sisters of the profession, we fully 
and conscientiously believe that the State of Massachusetts will derive as much 
substantial benefit from the season of vacation, as from the season of labor in the 
school room, if the former be judiciously used. We hold it to be as self-evident as 
the truths of the Declaration of Independence, that the teacher should use his vaca- 
tion for the benefit of his school. The efficiency of his labors depends upon the 
vigor of his frame, the healthy and cheerful condition of his mind, as well as upon 
the broadness of his views, and the zeal with which he devotes himself to his duties. 
The Department, therefore, solemnly urges all teachers to enter upon the duties of 
vacation with a clear understanding of its object, and a fixed determination to be 
wiser, healthier, and more cheerful at its close than at its commencement. 

With this purpose clearly defined to the mind, the question of how to spend the 
vacation comes up for discussion, Shall I go tothe mountains? Shall I go to the 
beach? Shall I go to sea? Shall I go to Chicago, to Washington, to the army, 
to Montreal, to Europe? Shall I work on my farm, or in my garden? Shall I 
do nothing but eat and sleep? Shall I finish up my work on astronomy, my new 
treatise on arithmetic, write for the newspapers, or for anything ? 
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These are realiy solemn and important questions, and they ought to be faithfully 
and intelligently considered. He who would prescribe the same course of vacation 
for every teacher, would be as stupid as the quack that gives one medicine for all 
diseases; for every teacher requires his own peculiar treatment. One of nervous, 
excitable temperament, need not punish himself with four or six weeks of stupid 
inactivity because it happens to be vacation time. He will wear out more under 
this treatment than he would in school. He requires a certain degree of healthy 
excitement to keep him alive, and even a disquisition on astronomy may be a salu- 
tary regimen for him. Another grows lusty and vigorous, bodily and mentally, on 
the quiet of home. One who enjoys travel, may be morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally improved by a journey; while another hates excitement, dusty roads, crowd- 
ed hotels, and votes the whole thing a bore. 

To some a mere change of excitement is more beneficial than total inactivity, 
even while the mental and the physical organization are severely tasked. Some 
grow fat, while others pine, upon inactivity. Any thing which is not teaching is 
rest to the teacher. Any thing which is not law is rest to the lawyer. Any thing 
which is not theology is rest to the clergyman. We protest against the statement 
that inactivity is rest. Rest is change; and the blacksmith who told his appren- 
tices that they might rest themselves at eight o’clock in the evening by sawing 
wood for an hour, was more of a philosopher, and had more knowledge of the laws 
of physical existence, than those who advocate listless inaction, and call it rest. 

Night is the time for sleep, for a total cessation of the mental and physical pow- 
ers; but he who has nerve enough to be a teacher need not sleep during the day. 
Write, study, think; walk, ride, sail, as your inclination demands; go to Chicago, 
go to Newport; climb the mountains, climb the main-royal-mast; dig in your 
garden, mow your fields, hoe, sow,— do any thing that will improve your moral, 
mental, and physical constitution, and you will serve the State as effectually, for 
the time, as in the school-room. Change is rest; therefore do not spare your mus- 
cles or your mind in that which your being seems to require for its healthful 
existence. 





COMMON SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE thirty-sixth semi-annual meeting of the Franklin County Common School 
Association was held at Charlemont on Friday and Saturday, the 19th and 20th of 
June. The President, H. L. Pratt, Esq., of Greenfield, occupied the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. A. Dean of Greenfield. After the reading of the Secretary’s 
report of the last meeting, an animated discussion of the question, “ Does the Sta- 
bility of a Nation depend upon the universa! diffusion of Intelligence,” was opened 
by C. T. Walcott, Esq. of Monroe, and continued by Dr. Trow of Buckland, Rev. 
Mr. Kingman and Lysander Hillman of Charlemont, Rev. Mr. Fish of Rowe, and 
Rev. A. Dean. 

Two members of the committee on prize essays being absent, Rev. B. G. North- 
rop, Agent of the Board of Education, and Rey. Mr. Lord of Buckland, were ap- 
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pointed to act with Rev. A. Dean in that capacity. Mr. Northrop then gave an 
able lecture on the subject of “ Object Teaching.” The speaker’s remarks on this 
and other subjectsp during the meeting, were of a practical character, and secured 
the attentive consideration of the teachers present. The success of the meeting 
was in a great degree attributed to his efforts. 

The evening session was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Fish. A half hour 
was then devoted to an interesting discussion of the question, “ Is it Necessary that 
the Laboring Class should be Educated,” opened by Darwin Barnard, Principal of 
the Greenfield Grammar School, and continued by Austin DeWolf and Rev. Mr. 
Field of Charlemont. The Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, held the attention of the audience with unabated interest till the hour of ad- 
journment, in speaking on the “ Relation of the State to the Public Schools.” 

Saturday morning session. Rev. Mr. Field addressed the Throne of Grace. The 
chairman of the committee on prize essays reported that they awarded the prize of 
five dollars to the essay written by Miss Sarah E. Hart, first assistant of the Green- 
field Grammar School. The essay was then read, and the Association voted that 
it be requested for publication. The Association then listened to an excellent 
address from Rev. W. J, Hambleton of Greenfield, on the subject of “ Education 
and Educators.” W. T. Leonard, Principal of the Greenfield High School, next 
introduced the discussion of the question, “‘ What disposition should a teacher make 
of his Time out of School Hours?” and Rey. B. G. Northrop, Rev. A. Dean, Hon. 
Joseph White, and A. R. Marsh, followed with spirited and humorous remarks, 
The following resolution was presented, and after brief remarks from Mr. Barnard, 
Dr. S. Bates of Charlemont, and the Secretary, was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to the people of Charlemont for the 
enerous hospitality they have extended to the members of this Association; to 
Rev. B. G. Northrop, Hon. Joseph White, and Rev. W, J. Hambleton, for their 
interesting and highly instructive lectures; to the choir for their music; and to 
the Congregational Society for the use of their church, so kindly opened on the 
present occasion. 


The exercises throughout were unusually profitable, and well attended by teach- 
ers and friends of education. Thirty-two persons were present from Greenfield 
alone, and it was noticeable that many of the teachers in attendance came from 
towns far remote from the place of meeting. The clergy of various denominations 
were present in good numbers, as is their custom. The success of this Association 
is largely due to the active interest and efficient codperation of the clergy. The 
example of the ministers of Franklin County is worthy of commendation and imi- 
tation. The next meeting of the Association will be held in connection with the 
Teachers’ Institute in Greenfield, some time in November next. 


J. C. Stockwe ., Secretary. 


A country paper, in recommending early rising, says : 

“Morning interviews with nature are delightful. ‘Susan,’ said a young lady, 
‘when you kindle the fire to-morrow morning, open the window, so if nature wants 
an interview, she may come in and have it.’” 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE following Text-books have just been introduced into the Public Schools of 
Boston: ’ 

Ordered, That Adams’s Spelling-Book for Advanced Classes be permitted as a 
text-book in the first class in the Grammar School, at the discretion of the District 
Committee. 

Ordered, ‘That Kerl’s Elementary English Grammar, and Kerl’s Comprehensive 
English Grammar, take the place of Bullion’s Introduction, and Bullion’s Analyti- 
cal and Practical Grammar, in all the schools where grammar is taught. 





THE TEACHER AS A TALKER. 


1. He should be an easy one. Of all men he most needs fluency of speech. A 
few disagreeable twitchings of face and sawings of hands have nearly destroyed 
my interest in the utterance of one of the best thinkers I have ever known. How 
much more difficult is it, then, for the young mind to maintain an interest in the 
talking of the teacher who has to labor to work even the most common-place 
thoughts into words! What sorer infliction anywhere than a hard speaker! Is 
not the wonder that the young pupils stand as well as they do, this belaboring 
with words ? : 

The most prudent teacher must talk much, and physically to talk easily, is of no 
slight importance. 

2. The teacher should be a ready speaker; a minute man in the use of verbal 
expletives — not merely or principally in the enunciation of theories in the great 
assemblies where pedagogues congregate, but before his daily classes. His mind 
and tongue should be set like the most delicate hair-trigger; he should be able to 
bring down mental birds as they flit by, “ on the wing.” 

3. A forcible talker the teacher should surely be, and to be such he must be 
clear. This is the most important quality in any speaker’s style: how doubly 
necdful in that of him who deals with young undisciplined minds! And to speak 
clearly we must think clearly. A wonderful reflex influence speaking and thinking 
have upon each other. Clear streams do not flow in muddy channels; and if you 
and I cannot use language to make a pupil “see” some point, had we not better in- 
quire if the root of the matter is really in us? Why do our public men say they 
“can’t talk to children?” Not because their great ideas cannot be compressed 
enough to enter juvenile minds, but because such minds will be interested in 
nothing but good and clear sense. 

A clear, forcible style must also be terse. Every word in a sentence is either a 
burden or a support. And, like a chaste pillar, for beauty or strength, every prop- 
osition should bear no needless weight. ‘Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
with words without knowledge?” I suppose the truth must be told, the answer 
must be given — the careless teacher. When I have heard a speaker make a most 
excellent point, and then, instead of stopping, continue to qualify the first or make 
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another, until both are spoiled, I think of a painter, who, wanting just to touch 
some lineament of an already finished picture, finishes it, indeed, as I could — by 
dropping his brush upon its face. How much harder it is to know when to stop talk- 
ing than how to begin! But the forcible, successful teacher must be earnest. Hear 
the best authority on this subject: Clearness, force, earnestness, are the qualities 
which produce conviction in minds of any age. If a teacher stops to take one gape, 
when attempting to illustrate some thought, be assured, meanwhile, his pupils will 
take two. A teacher’s soul must be in his work, or it will not breathe forth in his 
words. Ah! we love the calm, self-possession of the good disciplinarian, but never 
would we have it purchased at the price of that enthusiasm which fires up its pos- 
sessor, even before his little audience. 

4, An eloquent talker; and this is what he must be, if successful. Yes, let the 
law sprig laugh, and the young divine sneer at the thought of eloquent tones issu- 
ing from the schoolmaster’s desk. The man who can stand daily before the pierc- 
ing eyes and plasting minds of children, and feel not interest enough in the truth 
he is presenting, or in the welfare of his immortal charge, to rouse in his breast 
some eloquent fire, has no soul for eloquence. 

5. A discreet talker — not a long, random declaimer. Truth, pertinent truth and 
fact, will form the basis of all his eloquence — its limit will be utility. Noman more 
than the teacher needs to know just when to speak, what to say, how to say it, or 
(hardest of all) when to stop. Judgment, judgment is the great thing in every 
business of life. I would give more for some generals who have handled one regi- 
ment, in one battle, than for some others who have spent two score years ip military 
life. Far are we from despising all proper and needful aids to any profession. We 
feel two sensibly the need of them in our own: but yet, we do not believe that un- 
less nature has instituted certain faculties in a man, and given him certain normal 
principles, all exotics planted by Institutes and watered by Normal Schools will 
bear little fruit. 

I have little patience with those who speak of that quality as the only one the 
teacher need possess. A wooden man is patient, or at least insensible. But the 
teacher, without tremendous energy behind his patience, isa poor affair. Upon 
how many and various things the teacher must decide! and the decision, too, must 
be instant; when should come the gentle reproof, when the kind word of encour- 
agement, when the stinging sarcasm, when the stern command. 

And do not suppose we think the teacher should be continually lecturing his pupils, 
either on morals or class studies. O, the power of silence, the force of a motion or 
a look! — the pressure of a quiet, self-reliant reserve force upon a school. We en- 
vy, at least we would emulate, the power of the man who is so completely master 
of himself that the worst school can draw from him no word of irritation, whose 
true dignity and self-respect a legion of bad boys could not disturb. Such a one 
may strike if occasion requires, but will never scold. 

Fellow-teachers, if you forget all my words, remember those of teachers inspired. 

“ He that ruleth his own spirit is mightier than he that ruleth a city.” Such a 
one will rule others. “ Words, fitly spoken, are like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” If there be any place where such “ pictures” should be hung, it is in the 
school-room, and the teacher is to hang them there. “ For every idle word that 
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men speak, they shall be called to give an account thereof in the day of judgment.” 
How great the responsibility, then, of him whose every word is echoed in scores of 
young hearts!—Pupil Teacher. 





(<> As we were disappointed in the regular arrangement for editing this num- 
ber, our are due to Mr. NorTHROP, who at a late day and in the midst of 
pressing official work, consented to assume this duty. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, late School Superintendent of Pennsylvania, was 
succeeded by Mr. Coburn, on the first of June. We have regarded Mr. Burrowes 
as one of the most capable and efficient schoo! officers in the country. He was 


doing a noble work for the schools of the old Keystone State. He continues in 
charge of the School Journal. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The Report of the Superintendent, Mr. L. M. Oviatt, is a 
very excellent one, full of facts in regard to the practical workings of the schools, 


deduced from most carefully prepared statistics. During his connection with the 
schools, the number of scholars has increased from 1,800, in 1848, to 6,000 in 
1862; the number of schools from 18 to 68; and the number of teachers from 22 
to 82 —or nearly four fold in all respects, The average term enrollment was 
4,844; the average number belonging, 4,201; the average daily attendance, 3,921 ; 
and the per cent. of attendance, based upon the ratio of the last two numbers, 
93.4. Full twenty per cent. of the scholars leave the school permanently each 
year. The average age of the scholars is nine and two-tenths years — six years 
being the age for admission. Three-tenths of all the scholars in the schools are 
under eight years of age; only 120 are above sixteen. More than half of the 
scholars are under ten, and nearly eighty per cent, are under thirteen. Four-fifths 
of the scholars are in the first seven years of legal attendance, and belong to the 
three lower grades. Only cne in eighty who enter the schools, ever graduates. 
Inasmuch as the great majority of the pupils receive their only school education in 
the lower departments, the Superintendent justly urges that the teachers of these 
schools should possess superior qualifications. 

The Cleveland schools have been noted for years for their high per cent. of at- 
tendance. Mr. Oviatt states that a comparison of the annual reports of a large 
number of cities reveals the fact that Cincinnati stood highest in 1862, reaching 
93.7 per cent., while Cleveland stood 93.4, or nearly two per cent. higher than any 
city except Cincinnati. The average per cent. of fifteen cities, including Cincinnati, 
is only 83.6. Taking a period of seven years, Cincinnati stands 2.6 per cent. lower 
than Cleveland. A comparison of the average daily attendance of thirteen cities, 
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with their total enrollment, shows that the former is but 56 per cent. of the latter. 
Cincinnati and Cleveland again lead all the larger cities, each reaching 65 per cent. 
— Ohio Journal. 

New York, The Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of New York, has been received, and is an able document. We 
glean the following interesting facts from it for our readers. The number of school 
districts in the State, 11,763. There are 11,750 school-houses, of which 228 are 
built of logs, which is 18 less of this kind than were reported last year. Nearly 
$600,000 was expended in building and repairing school-houses during the 
year 1862. The number of volumes in district libraries is 1,326,682, and there 
was expended for libraries during the last year $32,912. 

The number of persons between the ages of 4 and 21 is 1,322,823, of which 
892,550 are reported as having attended school during the past year, for a longer or 
shorter period. For no previous year has the attendance been so large. 

The total expenditures for public schools during the year has amounted to 
$3,955,604 33. 

The State Normal School is represented as being in # flourishing condition, and 
the graduates are among the best educators of the State. 

Favorable mention is made of the influence of Teachers’ Institutes and Associa- 
tions, and of the ew York Teacher. 

The remarks in the report on school supervision are especially pertinent, and 
embody the principles of a good system of school management. The appendix 
contains the reports of the district commissioners, some of which are valuable 
papers. 





ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE TRUSTEES OF SOME OF OUR 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, the Massachu- 
setts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, and the State Industrial School 
for Girls at Lancaster, are reported upon by their Trustees. The respective age of 
these schools being thirty-one, fifteen, and seven years, they represent manhood, 
youth, and childhood. The length of the reports is in the inverse ratio. 

The Industrial School had, on the first of October, one hundred and thirty-one 
inmates, who were divided into five separate families. The new Superintendent 
and Chaplain, Mr. Ames, gives an interesting and encouraging account of the work- 
ing of the school, based on and supported by statistics. The $12,000 which the 
State has granted to this school could not have been appropriated to a more chris- 
tian and philanthropic purpose than that to which this school is dedicated. It is 
not strange that many, even in these late days, call this school still an “ experi- 
ment.” He who never has seen the working of this institution, nor ascended the 
lofty heights of active love to the poor and the degraded, cannot fully appreciate 
the usefulness of such an appropriation. Very truly do the Trustees say : 

“In passing judgment upon the management of our institution, and setting it 
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down as a failure because it does not meet with complete and universal success, it is 
obvious that too many overlook, or do not sufficiently consider, the materials we 
have to work upon. If any portion of the inmates fail to become reformed, the 
failure is too often attributed to a defect in the system, or to improper manage- 
ment; but in making up a verdict, it should be borne in mind that the subjects 
turned over to us have nearly all been pronounced ungovernable, unmanageable 
by their parents and friends at home. ‘This being the fact, can it reasonably be 
expected, that all these shall be thoroughly purified and turned out models of ex- 
oalenns and propriety? Such a result was never contemplated by the projectors 
or managers of the institution, and it is enough to say, that their anticipations have 
thus far been more than realized; and we may add, that for the last few months, 
the several families as a whole, have been more quiet, docile, and industrious, have 
required less correction, and have manifested a more earnest desire to improve, 
than at any former period.” 


The School for Idiots was founded by a corporation, receives now an annual aid 
of $9000 from the State, and is managed by twelve trustees, six of whom are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council in behalf of the State. Twenty-five idiots, 
designated by the Governor, receive, gratuitously, in the school, board and instrue- 
tion; other applicants from this State are received at a charge not exceeding the 
actual average cost of the inmates. 

Being personally acquainted with the teachers, and having visited the school 
repeatedly, we cannot but rejoice that the trustees in their report bear testimony 
to the faithfulness and skill of those to whom the care for these unfortunates is en- 
trusted. The first sight of a school-room filled with idiotic children, is not a pleas- 
ing one; but to a careful observer and the discriminating eye of a teacher, every 
repeated visit becomes more interesting. Visiting the different parts of the house 
at different hours of the day, one is struck with the perfect cleanliness, the sys- 
tematic order and the good-will, which prevail everywhere, with the wholesome 
diet and the well regulated exercise which the pupils enjoy, and the progress in 
the management of the school from year to year. There were seventy pupils in 
the school on September 30; sixty-one of whom are beneficiaries of Massachusetts. 

From the excellent Report of Dr. 8. G. Howe, who gratuitously has acted as 
Superintendent, we make the following extracts, which will prove instructive and 
interesting to our readers : 


“The highest attainable point of bodily health and strength improves the moral 
condition ae It lessens irritability and prevents outbreaks of passion in some, it 
lessens the topidity of others; and makes all more cheerful, and more human. 

“ Whatever prevents outbreaks of passion lessens the growth of the animal na- 
ture, and promotes the development of the peculiarly human qualities. Anger, for 
instance, grows stronger by use and weaker by disuse, just as a muscle hardens by 
exercise and softens by neglect. 

“ A marked change often takes place in the temper of children soon after enter- 
ing this school. Some who are restless, noisy, passionate, and destructive, become 
docile and quiet. The change, doubtless, is due partly to wise and gentle treat- 
ment, but partly also to an improved condition of stomach and digestion. 

“ A mother, for instance, may not see the connection between a breakfast fried 
in fat and a broken window, or a pinch on the baby’s arm, and she may chastise 
the offending idiot for actions which may be traced by chain of effect and cai.se 
back to the frying pan. 

“The diet in ordinary families is too apt to be arranged upona scale which 
severely taxes the digestive powers of vigorous adults; which oppresses ordinary 
children; but which crushes the feeble one who is not yet an idiot, but who is 
tending towards idiocy simply by reason of lack of vital force enough to resist 
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oppressive and destructive agencies. In many such cases the improvement of the 

ild is immediate and very great after entering the school. _ 

“ All the considerations in favor of asylums for the dependent insane, may be urged 
with even more force in favor of idiotic children. 

“The Commonwealth, which so touchingly pleaded that the bodies of her slain 
soldiers should be tenderly treated and brought home to her bosom, will not suffer 
that any reasonable effort shall be spared to lighten the sad burden of these most 
sorely afflicted of all her children.” 

The Report of the Institution for the Blind is a model of brevity. The general 
abstract of the Treasurer’s Report, which formerly always contained the different 
items, presents now only the sum total, expended, under the head of “ Sundries.” 
The Directors’ Report, containing the details respecting the one hundred and nine- 
teen blind, connected with the institution, is mentioned, but does not appear in 
print. The Report of the Trustees, which is about two pages long although printed 
on three, informs the public that the past year has been a peaceful, prosperous and 
healthy season, but gives no further information. A new organ has been secured, 
which cost six thousand dollars. If this instrument had been presented to the 
institution, nobody would have a right to complain; but as it is to be paid for by 
money contributed by the people, it is a question whether the needs of the pupils 
warrant such an expenditure. With all due respect for the opinion of the trustees, 
the best teachers of music would not consider so large an organ a necessity. It is 
also out of proportion to the size of the hall. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


THe FourtH Reaper, for the Use of Schools, with an Introductory Treatise on 
Reading and the Training of the Vocal Organs, with original illustrations. Mew 
Series. By GrorGe 8. Hittarp. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 1863. 


This Reader contains the most valuable selections of the Fourth Class Reader 
— published originally in 1857 — and some most excellent additions not found in 
any school reader now in general use. It has been adopted for the lower classes 
of the Boston Grammar Schools — composed of pupils from nine to twelve years 
of age. The book is an exceedingly attractive one. The type is large and clear, 
and the few illustrations seem to have been designed expressly to give the young 
pupil an increased interest in the exercises before which they are introduced. 

The twenty odd pages of introductory matter will be of great value to the 
teacher. Articulation, pronunciation, accent and emphasis, and inflection, are pre- 
sented in a simple and practical manner. No pains seems to have been spared, by 
the compiler and publisher, to make this book one of the most attractive and useful 
readers in use, in our New England schools. 

THE TEACHER AND PARENT: A Treatise upon Common School Education, Con- 
taining Practical Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By CHarLes NorTH- 

END, A. M., recently Superintendent of Schools, Danvers, Mass., now of New 


Britain, Conn. Eighth Edition, enlarged. New York: Published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Burr. 
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That a book of this character should have reached its eighth edition, is almost a 
marvel, for such works are proverbially neglected even by those for whose benefit 
they are written. But when we consider the admirable fitness of Mr. Northend 
for the task he has undertaken, his long and successful experience as a teacher, his : 
enthusiasm in the cause of common school education, the merited success of his § 
work ceases to be a wonder. The volume before us is filled with matter the read- 
ing of which cannot fail to make the teacher more faithful and skilful in the dis- 
charge of his duty; while to the parent it furnishes an invaluable aid for the home 
training of the child, and a better and truer insight into the nature of his relations ce 
with the instructor to whose care he may be committed. It ought to have a place 
in the library of every school and every teacher, and be found in the household 
collection of often-used books in every family. 

It will be sent, post paid, by the publishers, on the receipt of $1.12. 
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THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY commenced its Twelfth Volume with the July num- 


ber. Its articles are the best contributions of American writers to the literature of : 
the world, and no thinking man in this progressive age can afford to do without it. FS 
The liberal publishers have engaged a corps of writers which cannot be equalled by z 
any array of talent in the world; and an appreciative public has awarded to the . 
work a degree of success which must be gratifying not only to those who are pecu- a 
niarly concerned, but to all who are interested in the dissemination of a sound and q 
healthy literature. Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
THE Boston BusINESs AND Co-PARTNERSHIP DIRECTORY. Containing the Names 


and Location of all Firms and Individuals doing business in Boston — including 
the Full Name of each Partner in the Firms; all in Alphabetical Order, under 
Appropriate Headings, which are also arranged Alphabetically, with a Complete 
Index, referring to every Name and Piace of Business mentioned in the book. 
Also a fine Map of Boston and Vicinity; a Register of Municipal, State, and Uni- 
ted States Officials holding office in Boston; a Summary of Historical Events; a 
Pleasure Directory,'Post Office Guide, ete., ete. Dean Dudley, Boston, 1863-4. 


This is a very useful and convenient directory, both in arrangement and size, and 
reflects credit upon the compiler and proprietor, All persons desiring information 
in regard to the business men of Boston, will find it for their interest to possess 
this book. 


Tue ScrenTiFIC AMERICAN. This valuable journal entered upon its nineteenth . 
year of publication with the July number. It has met a want in the scientific litera- a 
ture of our country, and has been very ably conducted. It deserves a liberal sup- 4 
port. . 

Tue R, I, ScHooLMASTER has changed its small type and double columns for 
an open and attractive page. It has also donned a neat buff cover. Its appearance L 
is now very similar to that of the Massachusetts Teacher. The Schoolmaster has bd 
two resident and fifteen contributing editors, and has always maintained a high : 
position. We rejoice in its prosperity, creditable alike to its editors and to the 7 
teachers of “ Little Rhody.” 
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